"WHERE THE FAIRIES HIDE." 





How now, Spirit, whither wander ye? 


Although a belief in "the fairy folk" has long been on the wane 
amongst the more populous districts of the principality, a strong faith 
in their existence still lingers along the seashores, and in more retired 
portions of the southern counties, where almost every romantic spot 
has its fairy legend. 


In Wales we have two sorts of fairies. The "Tylwyth Teg" and the Ellyll, 
which last is more frequently known as Pwcca. The Tylwyth Teg 
Answers to the well-known good fairies one reads of as blessing new- 
born babes and showering gifts upon their adopted children. The 
Pwcca, upon the other hand, is the very impersonation of mischief, a 
Welsh Robin Goodfellow, — 


That frights the maidens of the villagery; 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm, 
Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm: 
Those that hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck. 


Ever on the watch to work evil or cause trouble, this Ellyll, or Pwcca, 
has evidently formed the foundation of the famous "Merrie Wanderer 
of the night," whose character Shakespeare has given us in the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream." Puck being a very easy corruption of 
Pwcca, whose love of mischief he makes further allusion to when 
Jack Falstaff utters his pathetic wish, — 


Heaven defend me from the Welsh fairy, 
Lest he should transform me into a piece of cheese. 


Many stories are told of this same sprite: a portion of the lovely vale of 
the Clydach in Glamorganshire is known as Cwm Pwcca, the Pwcca's 
Valley, and here a curiously misshapen rock was pointed out to me as 
that to the edge of which a countryman was led by the Welsh Robin 
Goodfellow, who, personating a little man with a lanthorn, led the 
unlucky wight a weary dance along the mountain-side, where 
suddenly catching the sound of rushing waters, he was wary enough 
to pause; just in the nick of time, it seemed, as the same instant his 
guide took a flying leap across what proved to be the Vale of the 
Clydach, and perching himself upon the rocks at the other side, held 
his lamp up over his hideously deformed body, uttering a mocking 
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laugh. 


All mishaps which happen in or about the house are attributed to the 
malevolence of the Pwcca; if the cows fall ill, or short of milk, if the 
corn fails, or a child pines away with any malady beyond the skill of 
the local wise woman, the Pwcca is brought to account. There is one 
charm against them, and that is to grasp a blade of growing grass: 
this no fairy, good or bad, has power to break. 


The forest of Maes Syward, near Pontyfon, a wild region enough, is 
rendered still more romantic by being associated with a haunting 
Pwcca, who inhabited a deep pit, wherein is to be seen an excavated 
chamber, from which an underground passage is said to lead toa 
neighbouring ruin. This | suppose was used by the Pwcca, as no one 
seems to have any traditionary knowledge of an exploration taking 
place, or wherefore such a passage existed at all. It was the Pwcca's 
ground, — that was enough: issuing thence, clad in a red coat and 
cocked hat, he would ride or walk forth, bent upon doing whatsoever 
of evil or mischief came in his way; and so dreaded was he in the 
country-side, that no one would approach the forest after dark, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances. 


The popular belief is that these elves possess a regular form of 
government, with courts and laws; that they quarrel, and go to war, 
even as earthly beings do; and many spots are pointed out as the 
sites of regular pitched battles, one especially among the Black 
Mountains, where a shepherd is said to have been the spectator of a 
fight so fierce, that lasting until sunrise, the early beams, falling upon 
the broken swords and spears, caused the ground to glisten as if 
strewn with diamonds. 


People, especially children, were frequently carried off, and infants 
belonging to the elfin family substituted in their place. 


The Tylwyth Teg are friendly towards the human race; they love 
cleanliness to such a degree that a slovenly person has no rest, and 
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what with pinches, pulls, and sly pricks, is fain to do her lawful labour. 
Thieving they abhor, lying meets with its just recompense, and 
chastity being their favourite virtue, any dereliction from it is sure to be 
severely and promptly punished. They delight in retirement, and 
choose the prettiest spots as their haunts; they favour honest love as 
decidedly as they punish the other. It is said that having the power of 
transforming themselves, they have become enamoured of earthly 
beings, and more than one fair dame in olden days has had the credit 
of a fairy lover: the famous prophet Merlin, if | am not mistaken, is 
supposed to have been the offspring of such an union. 


Dancing, however, seems their principal occupation, and the well- 
known green rings are pointed out as the scene of their midnight 
revelry. Stories are common of countrymen who, being induced to join 
these dances, have in some instances tripped the light fantastic toe 
for a hundred years, returning to find their generation passed away. 


A man named Sion Evan, who lived at Pencarreg, had a son who was 
thus spirited away. The lad went one day to search for a portion of the 
flock that had strayed; walking carelessly, and thinking, | suppose, 
more earnestly of the missing sheep than of any fairy lore, he 
inadvertently stepped into one of the enchanted rings, and was seized 
with an inclination to join the dancers; having danced for a little while, 
as it seemed to him, he stepped out of the circle, and turned to 
continue his search, when, to his amazement, the face of the country 
had undergone a complete change: fields, neatly walled in, lay where 
the wild common had been, cottages and their farmyards dotted the 
valley; the outline of the country was familiar, but all else was different 
Wondering and troubled, the poor lad wandered on until he reached 
the spot where he left his father's cottage. A large house had risen 
upon the site; and a strange dog barked at him from the same corner 
of the yard where once stood his own faithful sheep-dog. What could 
it all mean? More and more perplexed, he went into the farmhouse to 
endeavour to elucidate the mystery, but no one knew of the people he 
spoke of, or even his name, until an old woman told them who this lad 
was, and that he had been spirited away by the fairies. So that the 
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dread with winch fairy-rings are regarded is by no means wondertul, 
or that a careful mother will never let her children wander in the fields 
without a strict injunction to avoid them. 


Some say the screech-owl, at each midnight hour, 
Awakes the fairies in yon ancient tower. 

Their nightly dancing-ring I always dread, 

Nor let my sheep within its circle tread, 

When round and round all night, in moonlight fair, 
They dance to some strange music of the air. 


The charm supposed to be accomplished by sleeping within a fairy- 
ring upon midsummer's night, and the consequent peep into futurity, 
is aS commonly credited here as in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


The romantic country near Neath was wont to be a favourite one, but 
the march of industry, and the regiment of tall chimnies, with their 
advance-guard of crowded villages, has driven the fairy people away; 
the far-famed vale is, however, still an occasional rendez-vous, and 
one fall in particular has the credit of being a favourite bathing place, 
and speaks strongly for the good taste of the little people, as a 
sweeter spot could not be found. The inhabitants of the vale tell a 
story of a child known as Gitto 'Bach,' or 'Small' Gitto, who used to 
wander away 

among the hills, and always persisted in saying that he met there little 
children who played with him. One day Gitto did not return home as 
usual, and although every search was made, no trace could be 
discovered. Two years passed away, and one day in walked Gitto 
Bach, ragged and tired, but not a bit bigger. He had been with the little 
people, playing upon golden harps. 


Upon a large barren plain of sand, down upon the sea-coast of 

Glamorganshire, there stands a lonely ruined castle, attached to 

which is neither name nor legend; consequently it is said that the 

place was built by the fairies in one night, and that at some seasons 
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the castle rises in all its former magnificence, watch-towers, 
battlements, and turrets complete, while at others it disappears 
altogether; and so imbued with a belief in all this are the people in the 
neighbourhood, that no one will approach it after dark under any 
pretext whatever. 


Among the primitive dwellers upon the shores of Carmarthen Bay it is 
believed that fairy islands may be seen rising up from the sea. Islands 
so beautiful, and so covered by glittering palaces and lovely flowers, 
that the eye, which is once permitted to look upon one of these can 
never recognise any beauty in anything else, and pines away from an 
intense longing to visit these wondrous regions. These islands 
sometimes float close to the mainland, so close that strains of glorious 
music come stealing over the waves. And not so very many years 
ago, the inhabitants used to come to shore, and attend both 
Llaugharn and Milford markets, carrying off their favourite joints, &c., 
and leaving the just price upon the scale in the shape of silver 
pennies. 


Fairy-bolts are flint-Ike stones, heart-shaped, and ragged at the 
edges, bearing somewhat the appearance of having been arrow- 
heads, or fairy-bolts, and were used by the fairy people to avenge 
themselves upon man or beast. The belles of the Graceful Foxglove 
are called Menyg Ellylon, or Elves' gloves. Toadstools are Bwyd 
Ellylon, or Elves' food; and a weird-looking hollow oak tree in Nannau 
Park was known as Crwben-yr-Ellyle, the Elf's Hollow Tree. 





Wherever any prevalent faith in fairy lore is met with, there also do 
you find an equal credulity regarding all manner of supernatural 
manifestations, and, despite the progress of schools and school 
masters, the root is there still alive, and ready to send up green 
shoots upon the slightest provocation. 


Witchcraft in its more flagrant form has almost disappeared, but 
instead there is an increase of faith in what are called "cunning men," 
who, upon payment of a small sum, will enlighten the curious upon 
any subject touching the past, present, or future, be it ever so dark. In 
years gone by one of these "cunning" men, living at Pentregethen, 
was accustomed to sell fair winds to the sailors and their sweethearts; 
and so eagerly did the people crave after such knowledge, that they 
actually went through the vile ceremony of passing a child through a 
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fire or hoop, this being performed upon All Hallow Eve, and nominally 
as a Sacrifice to his Satanic Majesty to attain the coveted power of 
second sight. 


Corpse, or, as they are sometimes called, St. David's, Candles, are 
supposed to appear before a death, and hover round the house, or 
over a spot where an accident will take place. Of the still prevailing 
existence of this belief, | have had several proofs during my residence 
in Wales; the last whilst | was preparing this paper, and upon 
occasion of a wreck in the bay, when a woman asserted that she had 
seen the lights upon the very spot where the brig grounded. Spectral 
funerals also precede the reality, and are to be seen winding their way 
from the doomed house to the church-yard wherein the interment will 
take place. 


Wraiths are supposed to attend certain families, even as the Banshee 
does in the Sister Isle. Knockers are spirits who inhabit the mining 
districts, and guide the miner by their tiny hammers in his arduous 
work, and are to be found in Staffordshire, besides, | believe, 
Cornwall. Petroleum, as found in the crevices of the rocks, is called 
ymenyn Tylwyth Teg, or fairies' butter, and a sort of fungus, by the 
name of fairies' bread. 


There is, however, a spiritual visitant, which is, | believe, peculiar to 
South Wales, and that is the Cyoeraeth,—a horrible apparition, female 
in appearance and dress, of a ghastly countenance, bloody and 
revolting, with black fang-like teeth, and long withered arms. 
Fortunately this dread spectre is seldom seen, though often heard 
shrieking on the night winds. When seen, it is generally in a deeply 
embanked stream, where it flounders in the water, vainly trying to 
escape; and where, glaring hideously upwards, its shrieks make the 
blood run cold. 


The goblin hound haunts lovely lanes; and the sound of Gabriel's 
hounds in full cry, sweeping through the midnight sky, is a sure 
precursor of sickness or local calamity. 
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Welsh ghosts take various forms: the most favourite of these is the 
Green Lady, said to haunt Caerphilly ruins. The White Lady is likewise 
addicted to castles; where also appear, as in the vaults of Castle 
Coch, eagles with fiery eyes, keeping guard over miraculous chests of 
untold treasure; shaggy-crated dogs, and figures clothed in flames of 
fire; and there are other forms, usually the spirits of some evil-doers, 
doomed to walk the night, until having redressed the wrong for which 
they suffer, they are permitted to find rest. Clergymen frequently 
endeavoured to "lay" such uncomfortable visitors; and within the 
memory of some now living, a ceremony of the like kind was 
performed at a quaint little town in Carmarthen Bay, when no less 
than seven clergymen assembled round the green grave that covered 
the remains of him they suspected of nocturnal wanderings, and with 
all due solemnity proceeded to speak peace to the unquiet soul. 


The spirits which are said to inhabit mountains are of a different 
character, and many a wild legend is there well worthy of being better 





known. : One is related of a lonely and 
picturesque piece of water in Carmarthenshire, called the Van Pool. 
Here, on New Year's eve, after midnight, there is, or was, to be seena 
fair spirit, with golden hair, girdle, and boat, dressed in a long shining 
white robe. 


The reputation for beauty attained by this spirit of the Van reached the 
ears and fired the curiosity of a young farmer near, and accordingly, 
upon New Year's-eve, he stationed himself upon the shore of the 
enchanted lake, and there saw the lovely spirit gliding in the golden 
boat along the rippling waters. Steadfastly he watched her, until the 
approach of daylight caused the stars to grow dim; when, seeing that 
the boat and its mistress were fading too, the enamoured swain called 
aloud, beseeching her to stay and be his wife. 


The spirit only answered by a plaintive cry, and disappeared. The 
lover, mad with disappointment, returned night after night to the lake, 
neglecting his business and pining away by reason of his great love. 


In this emergency he was advised to consult a wise woman, and was 
by her told to propitiate the spirit by offerings of home-made cheese 
and bread, an experiment which finally succeeded, and the fairy came 
home to rule over the farmer's dairy, one only caution being given, 
namely, that if ever her husband struck her, she would inevitably 
vanish. 


This, one would imagine, was an easy enough agreement, but it 
appears not, as we read that upon two occasions the husband 
‘pushed' the fairy wife, and that upon the third he not only pushed but 
struck her; whereon she, with the dowry of flocks she had brought 
him, instantly disappeared. 


Although fairy lore is more accredited in the southern counties of 
Wales, one comes upon traces of the wide-spread superstition among 
the wild mountain lands of the north; and, with the goblin legend of 
Cilman Froed-du, | shall close my present paper. 


Cilman was a prince of Carnarvonshire, and owned lands bordering 
upon a wild mountain territory ruled over by a horrible demon, who, 
with his wife, an equally horrible giantess, held court upon the 
pinnacle of the hill, keeping the surrounding country, with its human 
inhabitants, in continual fear. 


Cilman, having an acquaintance among the wizards, heard that there 
was in the possession of this demon of the mountain a marvellous 
book, wherein was written good and evil, how to do good, and how to 
shun evil; and which being, moreover, the work of a magicienne, 
endowed the reader with full power to work out the precepts therein 
taught for the benefit of mankind. Of course such a valuable book was 
worth some risk, and Cilman having consulted his friend, determined 
to make an effort to obtain the prize, willing to die in the attempt rather 
than let such a treasure be lost to his people. 


Cilman had a famous black horse, and, mounted upon this steed, he 
set out upon his perilous undertaking: all went well until he crossed a 
brook dividing his dominion from the demon's kingdom; then the trial 
began. Huge stones, yawning ravines, and roaring torrents lay in his 
path, yet in despite of all these, the gallant horse struggles on, only 
stopping when a perpendicular wall of rock towered high over-head. 


It was the base of the fortress inhabited by the demon king, and must 
be scaled if the book was to be won. Nothing daunted, Cilman 
dismounted, and accomplished the ascent on foot. But, coming 
suddenly upon the giantess, who, it is to be presumed, was taking a 
siesta, he tripped, thereby dislodging an avalanche of stones, the 
thundering of which roused the lady, who immediately attacked the 
intruder. To her aid came the demon, and a fearful conflict ensued, 
which resulted in the death of the fiend and the capture of the book, 
after obtaining which Cilman judiciously made off, and reaching his 
horse, spurred might and main. Well might he spur, and well might the 
good steed gallop; ten thousand demons followed fast, and were 
close upon him as he gained the brink of the bordering river, now 
suddenly converted into a roaring torrent. 


Exhausted as he was, the horse rose to the leap, but jumped short; 
and Cilman, scrambling up the bank, so narrowly escaped that the 
red-hot grip of one of the pursuers actually clasped his heel, and from 
that day the foot remained blacked and shrivelled, giving him the 
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name of Cilman Froed-du, or Blackfooted! 


|. D. Fenton. 


[Once a Week, Feb. 10,1866. 
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